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ABSTRACT 

Volume 2 of the Language by Radio Interest Group 
(LBRIG) Newsletter consists of news iteiSr short articles, general 
infornationr and opinions on the subject of language learning by 
radio. The first number in the voluae contains the following feature 
articles: "Radio and Coonunicative Coipetence»** by Kifiball L. 
Robinson; "shortwave Broadcast and Anateur Shortwave — Two Different 
Approaches to Language by Radio,** by Richard Rood; and an 
announcement of the 1973 ACTFL meeting's session on radio. Number 2 
contains a report on the radio workshop conducted at the convention. 
In addition there are notes on the NALLD Journal and the ERIC 
Newsletter on fiedia, both containing references to radio language 
learning. Number 3 features an article by Philip D. Smith, Jr. 
called, wsnap. Crackle, Pop — Now That You've Got It, Hhat Have You 
Got?" describing various types of shortwave broadcasts. Also inc:;.uded 
is an article by Leon Naravaez, "La voz hispanica," describing a 
Spanish program heard weekly on the campus of St. Olaf College in 
southern Minnesota. Suggestions and comments sent in by readers and a 
bibliography of reference materials are provided in each of the three 
issues. (LG) 
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LBRIG's ... "back in town" 

This, the first issue of our second volume, brings articles by new 

contributors to these pages, news of a most important session at 

the ACTPL convention, and some reactions to our first volume. * 

Readers whose supply of envelopes for receiving this newsletter has 
been exhausted with the mailing of this issue will find a statement 
ti that effect in their Envelopes. They will also find a request 
for some reader reaction, the most favorable of which would be, of 
course, the mailing of a new set of envelopes. 

If you or a friend would like to receive LBRIG Newsletter send five 
self-addressed and stamped legal size envelopes to: 

Alan Garfinkel 
Purdue University 
Department of Modern Languages 
West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

International reply coupons or loose foreign stamps are also acceptable. 

News items, short articles, information, opinions and most anything 
else our readers may care to send for inclusion in the newsletter 
will be warmly welcomed. Send it now (same address as above). 

^ FEATURE ARTICLES 



Radio and Communicative Competence 
Kimball L. Robinson 
V> Purdue University 

^ I had almost forgotten the spell that radio can weave. I (age 53) 
^ have vivid memories of The Lone Ranger , Inner Sanctum , Sky King 
I and many other radio dramas which thrilled me as a child and even 
into my teens. But these memories had long lain dormant until last 
»+- year when I v/as teaching English in Romania. 

Contact with English speaking people is difficult for Romanians, 
and the logical solution to their contact problems is radio BBC, 

ERIC 
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VOA, and a host of German, French and other foreign broadcasts are ^ 
much listened to, anc' often v;ith excellent results in languc>ge 
learning. 

r, • • . ■ . . '* 

t » ' ■ 

Television is still nevf in Romania, and the local, state-controlled 
and propaganda-oriented programmiTig cannot compete in listener appeal 
. v/ith the. radivd .progr.anis^ayailsble from the VIest. But are these:..the ■ ^. 
only reasons radio is much listened to there? 

Television has largely carried the day in the U.S., and no one could 
really hope for a return to the status quo ante, v/hen radio vras at 
the center of the family evening! 3u^ ror*1a^nguage teaching, it 
seems to me that i/e should still be able to us.e "Radio Power." 

Radio retains the sene pouer.to make the listener into an active agent 
in the generation of auditory imaiges which it had before TV became 
popular. This is the key to its importance in foreign language 
teaching. The radio dramas of my childhood evoked in me vivid 
"visualizations" of the stories they told, and a povrerful desire to 
not toiss a single episode.- This pover of radio to capture the 
imagination and create fans v;ho will go to great lengths to not miss 
their favorite programs did not die with the advent of television, 
judging by the number of young people I see carrying portable radios 
vrith them in public places. 

Stiil, radio occupies- a smaller place in the daily routine than it 
did iat one time, and to usfe it effectively for foreign language 
teaching, we must ask where it fits into the scheme of things now, 
and how we might go beyond the current uses of radio in language 
teaching. TJle t.raditioii^l, passive use of radio to listen to foreign 
language broadcasts rema"ins the principal utilization of radio in • 
this field. But listening is only part of the communication process. 
Traditional classroom procedures which try to teach the other part 
(actual sp<*aklng) often miss* the point: the' student is asked to 
speak, but not toe o mmuni c a t e . When Johnnir' is asked to change a 
£5t"atement to a question, he often says "a correct question, v/ithout 
asking one. 

The use of radio "production" as a classroom format, perhaps in. the 
form of -three minute radio dramas, commercials > D.J. introductions, 
etc., can place upon the student a requirement to communicate 
rather than "manipulate." Many ways of exploiting this technique 
come to mind, but the important point is why this technique is 
special. Radio is exciting, .addictive even, and quickly builds 
fans. Use of this excitement in the form of strong, positive 
motivation and active involvement in a' communication/learnini~ 
situation has to give good results. 



Editor's Note: . • •.. . . 

V/ith all due respect to our "hani" and SV/L f riends ,• "this ncv/sletter 
v:as founded to explore more than these tv/o arras of interest fjlono.- 
Professor Robinson, in our opinion; has begun to deal v;ith a 
critical question here. Vrhich of radio's characteristics as a 
communications medium enable it to make a unique contribution to 
language teaching? T7e hope bur "readers will volunteer other 
thoughts along these lines so we can all share them. 



ACTFL Meeting 
To Feature 
Session on Radio 
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Professors James A. Wheeler and Terrence J. -^uinn of Monash Uni- 
versity, Clayton, Vic, Australia, will present a workshop at the 
convention of the American Council on the Teaching of Foreign 
Lan^^uages in the Sheraton Hotel, Boston, Massachusetts. The session 
is entitled "Using Authentic French Radio Material for Language 
Programs— A rorkshop. " It is scheduled from 2 to 5 p.m. on Friday, 
November 23, in the Commonwealth Room of the Boston Sheraton. The 
workshop will proceed from basic principlejs on the nature of 
listening comprehension as a language skill, and the need to use 
authentic material to develop this skill. The advantages of using 
radio programs from France will be analyzed: relevance to contemporary 
social issues (environmental crisis, population explosion, road 
safety, etc.), authentic reflection of civilization, possibility of 
integration v;ith reading programs. Techniques for editing and 
utilizing radio excerpts of various kinds will be demonstrated and 
discussed, and programs already used by the speakers v;ill be 
distributed. Groups of participants will then be invited to apply 
the suggested programming techniques to several short radio excerpts, 
and the resultant programs will be shared v/ith the v/hole workshop 
and discussed. A bibliography v;ill be distributed which we hope to 
partially duplicate in these pages. 

**."♦*»* . 

Shortwave Broadcast and Amateur Shortv;ave — 
Two Different Approaches to Language by Radio 

Richard E. Wood 

Louisiana State University 

Xu ttip public mind there is a great confusion between tvio communi- . 
cations modes which make use of the same physical medium — the 
shortivave radio spectrum, the frequencies between 3 Megahertz and 
50 MHz (100 meters and 10 m. ) 

One is amateur (ham) radio, the ot^er shortv;ave broadcasting (SWBC), 
Both use shortv/aves and both offer exciting po2.sibilities for the 
practical acquisition and use of second languages. Beyond this, they 
have very little in common. Shortwave listening (SV/L*ing) and the 
intentional, purposeful, competitive pursuit of rare, distant and 
low-powered shortv/ave broadcasting stations (shortviave DX-ing) 
Involve reception and listening. The hobbyist or listener does not 
transmit. He can communicate v:ith the broadcast station only by 
letter -- not by voice or code sif,nal. Likewise, the- station 
coir.municate2 with him personally only by meiil — by sending a QSL- 
card to confirm his rGccption, for example. 

Moreover, the shortv/ave bro^idcast transmission is not directed to 
any one listener, but to all listeners in the target area. This 
may be a distant reception zone, as v;hen Radio Australia transmits, 
twice a day, morning and evening, for lictcnc rs throughout North 
America. Or it may be for local listeners. 



All general-interest and special-interest program topics are covered 
ii SWLiC. Newscasts, political coimnentaries, press reviewn and 
cultural features are the basic fare of all incernational SWBC 
stations, plus lots of music. Only in rare cases do SV/BC stations 
deliver personal messages from one individual to another. One 
t?xample, however, is the "Northern Messenger" show heard twice we<^kly 
over the CBC Northern Service from Montreal (currently on 59^0, 
9625 and 11720 KHz, evenings). It is bilingual, English-French, and 
t:-.t:re. is a similar feature in Eskimo. The announcers read aloud 
letters to aiid- from people in Canada^s High Arctic. This human- 
interest feature is easily heard throughout the U.S. and elsev;here. 

The motto of Britain's BBC is "Nation shall speak Peace unto Nation." 
Though peace is not always the topic or purpose, this does accurately 
describe international SW broadcasting, since most stations are 
government:-bwned or (like the BBC) ch'.r**ered monopolies. All major 
languages can be studied through short e listening. Regular 
language courses are presented by ORTF, iris, Deutsche VJelle, 
Cologne, HCJB, Quito, Radio Nederland, ; .Iversum, Radio Sweden, 
Stockholm, Radio RSA, Johannesburg, and Radio Japan,. Tokyo. Hov;ever, 
no language courses are currently running on the i>!oi^h American 
services of Radios Peking or Moscow. They would probably be 
resumed if enough listener requests were received. English- language 
lessons prepared by the BBC and broadcast in forty languages, both 
on the BBC and over foreign stations by transcription, can also be 
used ''in reverse." For example, many SWL's in North America polish 
their French by listening to the BBC produced "L* Anglais par la Radio 
carried over Badio Tahiti and loudly audible throughout North 
America on 15170 KHz in the 19 meter band. at 0250 GMT (9:30 p.m. , EST) 
nightly. 

The announcers on the major SVJBC stations constitute excellent models 
of standard language and clear diction. They do not offer casual 
conversation or, local or class dialect, during newscasts or 
commentaries, but if a- single standard of a given target language 
is to be learned, the professional announcer is the most obvious, 
and most accessible, model. 

Ham radio- is quite a different matter. Most amateur radio operators 
Know little or nothing about international SVJBC and given the general 
distribution today of ham-band-only equipment, do not even have 
access to receivers covering shorvrave brofidcast bands. Most equip- 
ment designed for amateur use is th€ijB^ii|£e not suitable for shortwave 
broadcast reception, and ham-bond antennae; likewise are not 
appropriate for SVJL*ing, 

Amateur radio is subject to severe limitations of form and content 
'•.'hich may limit potential use for lan[;\i£i(Zc teaching. In general, 
the amateur is permitted to rcTcr only to himself, members of his 
immediate family and acquaintance, and other amateurs. Political 
discussion is not permitted. Conversation is in observf^i pri^ctice 
xiraited to the weather and one's transmitting equipment and reception 
quality, plus occasional emergency messai:;c3 such as rppeals for 
medicine or plasma, plus some chess playing by radjo. Broadcasting, 
i.e., speaking to a general audience on general topics, is not 
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permitted. Music is forbidden. It is a major nlintake to refer 
to amateur two-way contact as "broadcasting." Since amateur 
operations are monitored by the communications authorities of each 
country, languages for amateur use are also limited in some nations. 
In Sv/itzerland, for example, only the four national language c — 
German, French, Italian and Romantsch — plus two foreign languages, 
English and Spanish, are allov/ed. All amateur transmission must be 
entered in a lo^;, .--ufcjrct to ICC ?n^p€cti^n. 



Obstacles to the practical use of foreign languages in amateur 
radio also include the general predominance of an English-based 
jargon (including numerous abbreviations and stylized phrases) 
in ham work, which has historical roots in the beginnings of ix'orld 
amateur radio in the United States; non-standard languages ani 
dialects spoken by other amateurs (although this is a realistic 
obstacle to be faced also when visiting the country in question); 
and, for example, on the part of many Soviet amateurs, a suspicion 
of non-Soviet, especially American, amateurs who speak Russian. 
On the other hand, if more American amateurs had language ability, 
they would doubtless receive preferential treatment in contacting 
much-sought-after countries, in particular the many Fr?noh-only 
CQ calls which are heard from formerly French republics in Africa 
as well as Tahiti and New Caledonia, and Portuguese calls from 
Brazil, Angola, Mozambique, etc. Good, meaty, literate conver- 
sations do not, in the experience of this listener, often materialize 
on the amateur bands, but it is* possible that if every member of 
LbHIG took out a ham license, that situation would change overnight. 



1 

These are the major international shortv/ave broadcast bands, 

49 meters 5.950 - 6.200 MHz 

41 meters 7.100 - 7.500 MHz 

51 meters 9.5OO - 9.775 MHz 

25 meters 11.700 -11.975 MHz 

19 meters , I5.IOO -15.^50 MHz 

16 meters 17.700 -17.900 MHz 

15 meters 21.^50 -21.750 MHz 

11 meters 25-600 -26.100 MHz 



Useful References 

The Radio Amateur* s Handbook . (Newington, Conn: American Rudio Relay 
League, revised regularly). 

World Radio TV Han dbook . (Huidovre, Denmark, annual editions.) 
U.S. office. Billboard Publications, I65 Vkst 46th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10056 . 

Communications Handbook . (New York: Ziff-Davis Publit-hin{^, Inc. 
Annual editions. Shortwave section edited by Richard F. VJ'.)od. 
Next edition, for 1974, on newsstanos early December 197j5). 
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Richard E. Wood, Short wave Voices of the Horld (Park Ridge, K.J. : 
Gilfer Associates7~iPb9. New edTtlonTn preparation. ) P.O. Box ' ; 
2^9# Park Ridge, N.J. 07656. 

How to Listen to the Uorld . (Hellerup, Denmark, biannual editions.) 

Available from Gilfer Associates, above. . " . 

BBC Handbook . (London: BBC, annual editions.) 

Deutsche Welle Handbuch/Handboo k. (K61n: Deutsche Welle, annual 
editions.) • . *' 

Principal Clubs Covering Shortwave B roadcast Listening 

Australian Radio DX Club, P.O. Box 227, Box Hill, Vic. 5128, Australia. 
Canadian International DX Club, 169 Grandview Ave., Winnipeg 16, Man. 
Danish Shortwave Club International, DK-8582 Hinnerup, Denmark. 
Finland's DX Club International, P.O. Box 21^, SF-00101 Helsinki, 
Finland . 

Newark News Radio Club, P.O. Box 539, Newark, N.J. 07101. 

North American Shortwave Association, P.O. Box 8452, South Charleston, 

w.v. 25303. . ' t 

Periodicals 

SWL Spectrum Magazine , P.O. Box. -253, Deerfield, IL 60015. 
World Raaio Bulletin. P.O. Box 114, Edinburgh EHl IHP, Scotland, 
c7o Ciller Associates, above. 

***** <t ^ 

Mr. Werner K. Honsalek, Service Manager of the Language Laboratories 
at the University of Wis con sin- -Milwaukee (Milv;aukee, Wise. 53201), 
announces the availability for listening or rebroadcast of numerous 
radio programs in German which deal with German literature. Some 
of them are produced locally and include readings, literary analyses 
and music. Readers may contact. Mr. Honsalek for additional information. 

*•>{**** 
Feedback 

We have received a number of the questionnaires vre sent out to 
determine the reactions of our readers to this newsletter. Response 
was unanimously Jn favor of continued publication. Further, the 
number of responses labeling us as a source of new ideas was ' 
encouraging. Our "lowest grades" were given with regard to the 
dcgrc=e to vrhich v/e cover the v/idc range of facets indicated by our 
title. We're not surprised. We'd like to cover a lot more than 
ijhortwavc radio alone, but you'll have to help by sharing your 
thoughts. We'll be sharing quotes from the evaluation sheets as 
space permits. ... 
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Philip D. Smith, Jr. 's series will be continued soon. Technical 
problems made its continuation in this issue impossible. 

****** 

Those who read German will v/ant to see issue No. 5 (1973) of 
Zielsprache Deutsch. It carries an article on the use of radio 
news programs in language instruction by D. Luts and D. Sixt. 
Ms. Marian Sever, of the Purdue staff, has done an informal 
translation v/hich she will share. 

****** 

Dr. S. l?fskenholt, lab ; xrector at E. Montana State University, 
Billings, teachie-s a ra-thods course for language teachers that 
encourags tudeni-s to use shortwave reception equipment as part 
of their vraining. Is there anyone else doing this? 

*«**»* 

LBRIG Newsletter is sponsored by the Purdue University Department 
of Modern Language s . 
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L B R I G Newsletter 

(Newsletter of the 
Language By Radio Interest Group) 



Vol. II > Number g February - March^ 197^ 



Editors: 

Alan Garflnkel, Dept. of Modern Languages, Purdue University' 
Robert J. Nelson, Dept. of French, University of Illinois ; i 
Sandra J. Savlgnon, Dept. of French, University of Illinois . 
Philip D. Smith, Jr., Center for Foreign Language Research 
and Services, West Chester, Pennsylvania 

Our second issue of this volume brings a number of Interesting 
smaller Items in the absence of a larger feature article. We hope 
our readers will continue to favor us with" reports on using Radio 
for language teaching as they have In the past. We are pleased 
to report that the MLA - ERIC Clearinghouse has. accepted LBRIG 
Newslett er for inclusion in its microfiche collection. We are 
now presei'ved for posterity. Volume I will be indexed In the first 
Issue of Re search In Education of 1974; . Its clearinghouse number 
is PL004 b«0 and lis ERIC index number will appear in RIE * 

Readeis whose supply of envelopes for receiving this ne\;s- 
letter has been exhausted with the mailing of this issue will 
find a statement to that effect in their envelopes. They will 
also find a request for some reader reaction, the most favorable 
of which i/ould be, of course, the mailing of a new set of envelopes. 

If you or a friend would like to receive LBRIG Newsletter 
send five self -addressed and stamped legal size envelopes to: 

Alan Oarflnkel 
Purdue University 
Department of Modern Languages 
West Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

International reply coupons or loose foreign stamps are 
also acceptable. 

News items, short articles, information, opinions and most 
anything else our readers may care to send for inclusion in the 
nev/sletter will be v/armly welcomed. Send it now (same address 
as above). 
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Language Teaching by Radio at Convention of the 
American Council on the Teachirig of Foreign Languages 



Professors James A. Wheeler and Terrence J. Quinn of 
Monash University, Clayton, Vic, Austrailia presented a work- 
shop on using recorded radio broadcasts at the 1975 ACTFL 
meeting (Boston-Sheraton Hotel, Boston, Ma.) which lire were 
privileged to attend. Professors lifheeler and Quinn spoke of 
the purposes and advantages of using radio programs in the 
classroom. They indicated that a major goal was the feeling 
of success that one gets from understanding a message whose 
purpose is communicative in nature. Teaching listening with 
the aid of radio programs is, they said, a more readily and 
fully achieved goal than teaching speaking. Further, they 
indicated that radio broadcasts provide language in real contents 
in a way that no laboratory drill can. The workshop then gave 
its participants a chance to break some" recorded broadcasts 
into listening comprehension exercises. Some items from the 
blbiliography they distributed are listed below. 

Pirns leur, Paul and Terpence Quinn, eds.. 
The Psychology of Second Language Learning . 
London: • CambrlHge University Press, 1971. 
Artie le^s by S. Belasco and W.M. Rivers were 
mentioned specifically. 

Hughes, John P. "Let Us Stop Teaching Imaginary 
Languages." The Modern Language Journal , 52(1948), 



Wilkinson, A. and L. Stratta. "Listening and the 
study of Spoken Language." Educational Review, 
25 (1972), 5-20. 

Brown, J. 1. "How Teachable Is Listening?" 
Educational Research Bulletin , 55 (1954), 85-95. 



Feedback 

"Particularly liked theTssc' , er article about "ethnic" 
radio (May-June 1975). This year I am teaching Adult Education 
Spanish in St, Petex^sburg, Florida, where I can hear (and 
tape) Am radio from Tampa and Havana. V/ould appreciate technical 
and pedagogical ideas for editing and using "compact cassettes" 
In first and second year classes. It's too long a v/ait for 
students before they can recognize cognates well enough to get 
the gist of radio Spanish, unless they can hear and repeat short 
taped segments in class. 

In the ninth v/eek of class at a local plant, after emphasizing 
number comprehension more than usual (because they are a math-orientec 



group), I brought a tape of "La Secclon Claslficada del Aire," 
want ads with telephone numbers repeated twice, I explained 
briefly what each ad wa;3 about, repeating cognates, as the 
students got ready to v;rltG dovm the numb'?r to call, llovi that 
they have learned the complete number system thoy can practice 
listening to Tampa phone numbers and addresses in radio commercials 
betv;een songs as they drive home from v;ork. 

Before April, when several of the students will sail to 
Mexico in a yacht race (their reason for taking the class), we'll 
practice listening to tapes of weather forecasts. Numbers, again, 
in temperatures, wind velocities, and tides. 

VJhen we get to polite commands, we'll use radio commercials 
as well as magazine ads. (Comprelo. pruebelo.) That's when 
editing will be needed to eliminate everything but the commercials, 
for which I'll type transcripts at first. 

Gradually adding different types of broadcast material when 
the students are ready, structurally and lexically, seems to be 
the way to avoid frustration." 

Hozelle S. Bell 
. 5215 I^over St. NE 

St. Petersburg, PL35705 

We were pleased to get the above comment from Mrs. Bell. 
It's gratifying to hear about people teaching Spanish classes 
to suit the students' purposes. 



Ms. Jacqueline Benevento, coordinator of Foreign Languages 
at Collingsv;ood, N.J. O8IO8 has applied for and received a 
federal mini-grant of approximately $800 to experiment with 
the effects of listening to shortl^rave radio broadcasts on 
listening ability and on student attitude toward language study. 
The grant allowed purchased of a receiver (Drake SW4-A), an 
antenna (Mosley SWV-7) a speaker (Drake MS-4), cassettes and 
test instruments. Student employees vjho are radio hobbyists 
v/ill assist in making recordings of programs. Ms. Benevento 
hopes to complete the non-comparative pilot study of student 
listening ability, attitude toward the study of French, and 
familiarity v;ith French current events, etc. during the current 
year. V/e v/ill look forv;ard to a report in those pages. 

Correction 

Our las*-, issue incorectly idontlf ie;:; Svoin ^kaenholt's 
academic affiliation. Our apologies. lie is' a Professor of 
German at Eastern Montana College (Billings, Ht. 59101). 
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NALLD Journal 

May we call your attention to the National Association 
of Language Laboratory Directors JournaT I It's an excellent 
quarterly that supplies a lot of up-to-date information about 
several mechanical aids to language teaching, radio included. 
Also, it provides information about such things as tape exchanges.. 
A subscription comes with l $6.00 membership in the NALLD which 
is available fcom Prof. Dale Laily, Language Laboratory Director, 
University of ^.ouisville, Belknap Cam^>us, • Louisville, Ky. 

Free Pamphlet on Shortwave 

Radio Listening 

The North American Shortwave Association offers language 
teachers a free pamphlet providing some basic information on 
using shortwave broadcasts in language teaching. It includes 
a reprint of an LBRIG article authored by Richard A. Schwartz 
(Volume I, no.. 5) which lists classroom procedures for using 
recorded broadcasts. Other information is also supplied. A 
free copy is available from Henry J. Michalenka, l4 Brook Street, 
General Palls, Rhode Island 0286^. A self addressed, stamped 
envelope ($.10 postage) would be appreciated. 



John Metcalfe, Assistant Language Labortory Director at 
Stanford University, Stanford, California reports to other 
language teachers who are amateur radio operators that his 
call letters are w6BTR. 



James T. Martino is an amateur radix) operator who advised 
his school amateur radio club. He indicates a willingness to 
help ?anguage students at his school contact others via radio. 
He is at Talai^anda High School, Oxford, Ohio 45056 



Philip D. Smith, Jr. 's series will be continued soon. 
Technical problems made its continuation in this issue impossible. 

ERIC Newsletter on Media 
Offered to Language Teachers 

"Noxv Available" is the Newsletter of the Eric Clearinghouse 
on Educational Media and Technology. It is distributed free 
to interested parties v;ho send their names and addresses to 
"Now Available^' Eric Clearinghouse on Educational Media and 
Technology, Stanford Center for Research and Development in 
Teaching, Stanford University, Stanford, California 9^305. 
This is a good way to k'?ep up with latest additions to the vast 
array of A-V equipment nov; on the market. 



Bibliography 

Becker, Alfred W. "Keys: New and Used" American 
Foreigr . Language Teacher ^ Spring, 1973* P» ^-6. fi"l9Tr 
"discovery" and utilization of language lab techniques and 
equipment, including short wave radio ar& described. 

CBS Brings Back 

Rial Radio 

Lest any of our readers be unable to remember, they 
can get a sample of the real communicative power of non- 
dlsc-jockey radio by listening to a recently established 
series of nightly mystery stories on the CBS Radio network. 
(The closest CBS station to us is WBBM, Chicago, 780 khz, and 
it carries the show every night at 10:50 p.m., CDT. Readers 
can call their local CBS station for details.) 

These newly written radio dramas bring back all of the 
old production techniques, building a contex which forces 
the listener to visualize the story. We'd like to see someone 
get an opportunity to use these same techniques to teach 
listening comprehension in a foreign language. Perhaps one 
day we will. 

LBRIG Newsletter is sponsored by the Purdue University 
Department of Modern Languages . 
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Sditors: Alan ?ar£iiikel, Oapt« of Hodera Lansuages^ Purdue UalvetslCy 
Robert J. Sfelsoa, Dept. o£ French^ University oi Illiaola 
Sn:::dra J. Savigacn, Dept. of French, UnlTcrslty of Illinois 
Philip D. Smltti, Jr. , Dept. of Foreign Languages, t^est Chester (Pa. ) 
State College 

\ The third and lest issue of this volume features two larger articles, neve 
of a fortbcoiaing session on radio at the 1974 ACTFL Convention, and some next bib- 
licgraphical information. 

Readers whose supply of envelopes for receiving this nevslettcr has been 
".usted vith tiie nailing of this issue "trill find a statement to that effect in 
«:h..ir envelopes. They \till alao find a request for some reader reaction, the most 
favorable of which iwuld be, of course, tfie mailing of a new set of envelopes. 

Xf you or a friend irould like to receive LBRI3 Newsletter send up to five self - 
addressed and stanped legal si8e envelopes to: 

« 

Alan Garfinkel 
Purdue University 
Department of Hodem Languages 
Uest Lafayette, Indiana 47907 

International reply coupons or loose foreign stamps are acceptable if U.S. 
stamps are not available* 

News itens, short articles, information, opinions and most anything else our 
readers may care to send for inclusion in the newsletter will be vrarmly welcomed. 
Si-iv.J it now (same address as above). 

ERIC Lls;:8 LBRIG 

All issues of Volume I of this newsletter are available on BRIC liicrofiehe 
I?D 081 292. See your librarian for details. 

FEATITSB ARTICISS 

SNAP, CRACtCIS, POP— SiOIJ THAT YOU'VE GOT IT, IIHAT HAVE YOU GOT? (Prrt of a se-.ic;) 
Philip D. Smith, Jr. , Host Chester (Pa. ) State College 

Short-f^Fave listening is not the easiest thing to do. Yon have not only to sore 
out the useful from the garbage but also develop an "ear** for shortwave. The beginnrsr 
is often confused by the multitude of noises coming from the radio, let's turn yotir 
set on and see what we get. 
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Statlc is easily recognizable and largely CSod-glven. Everyone Isnovs plain old 
static, a series of random pops and clicks'. - There i0. no real cure. Be sure that 
you are peaking your receiver to the appropriate frequency. Also^ there is less 
sta -.ic on bands higher than 7 ^iH2. Additionally it is hoped that 1977 i^ill bring 
witL It-an isaprovemetit in the suir-^ot cycle. There are f etr sun-spots now and it 
is thou^t that shortt^ave reception V7ill be enhanced as the number o£ sun-spots 
increase!^; 

Pover-lines contribute toward high static (you've seen this on ydur car radio) 
as do some types oif . lights. lh^)best cure is to move althou^ the local power coinpaay 
is obligated to Jin^ and £iK ifcs "noise" leaks. Call th6ir Engineerins Oepartmettt and 
gripe. It*s electronic pollution. 

lian-made notge ■ is characterized by a. regularity to the pops, cli.cks,. and snorts. 
Even spaced pops T^^hiefi so jiip and do^m in voiuihe and spacing are setnebbdy's' spark-plugs. 
If the noise is completely bl'oclcing out signals with a blanket of noise, saseoti^' is 
running a sewing machine, hairdryer^ etc. On and off hash raay be caused by a setring' 
machine or drill press. ■ , ; 

Your hkfft cure here is to listen at hours t^hen people are not running appliances. 
A HOI^ LIHllnsil on your receive^: aiay help some but also chips out iioportant speech 
sounds in the: foreign language, making it still harder to understand. 

Once past the static, you will find a variety of radio signals, mo^t of t^ich 
are not useful to the foreign language teacher, A BLli^PIXY-SLEE. -BLBEr-BLO? series 
of fast musical tones is radio TELSTYTE. Each BLEp is a command to a typcxnriter. 
You trill hear a lot of these at varying speeds. ■ 

A series of CUCUS or ^USHE$ is someone sending iiessages in iiORSE CODE, tiuch 
of this is still heard—it's cheaper to send and goes twice as far per unit of power 
as voice transmissions. 

You t:fill also hear huinan voices, recognizable as i;uch but too garbled to use 
for language teaching. These special broadcasts are called SINGLE SIDEB^ID trans- 
.ilsslons. Long distance' commercial, military and' anateur transmissiops' have been 
sent by single-sideband for years.' You v?iH not need to unscramble tnat "itonald. 
Duck" talk for language teaching purposcs--but if you have a FITJCTION STJITCH which 
has a SSn or USQ/LSB or C>J position, you may find it interesting to listen directly 
to Che next space recovery traffic, to the trorld wide Txeather stations or the amateur 
radio operators of your ^ngua^e area. 

57.0ACCAST stations, the kind you vant for language teaching, are easily recog* 
nisable. There are many published lists of shortttrave stations, their operating 
times and their frequencies. These are often out-dated despite the publishers* best 
efforts but. they do give; a general Indicator of when and v^here to look for the language 
you want. 

There is usually a "short-Trave listeners column" in the popular electronics 
magazines on your local nawstand or in (^he library. Skim through to check before 
you buy. You can gat schedules by tnriting majojc stations like the Voice of America, . 
Washington D.C.',. Deutsche Uelle, Cologn'e, and Radio Habaha. l?rlte via airmail . 
(26c per 1/2 oz., except 2lc for South America), 
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look fotr stations that are LOUO and CLSAi^ This is xaove iuportant for edu- 
cational purposes than the vealc but rare station operating from a floating raft 
aomet^here. Second, loo?; for consistency. Is the same station there every day 
(or night) so you can depend on it: Is It good enough to record' Is the ixtaterial 
siiitable? Cuba comes in loud and cleair around the clock t7lth propaganda in Spanish. 
Voicg of -'tnerica gives another view. 

Do not! be surprised if you have difficulty understanding broadcasts yourself. 
Orte.i, shorttrave Hsteners have to deveioi^ an 'ear. " Students vill have a hard tir.j; 
sr» z^t a variety of slox^, clear, programs. 2 Do not expect conanercials ~~3horti^ave in 
iti extension of a country's foreign services. They are selling their country or their 
ivl .ology, not products. 

"Once you have found them never let them go. " lhat is, the next steps are 
i. covding and preparing materials for classroom use. These will be the topics of 
firture ar»;icles«-as veil as the "^SL" custom of collecting postcards from shortifave 
i;i:ations that your class may enjoy. 

r^emember, only a fet* stations are golag to broadcast traterials of useful 
cuality. Look for them- -resist the temptation to eavesdrop on the Antarctic 
cxpcJltlon or the aiuateur passing disaster messages from the latest earthquake or 
hurr - . That comes later. 

Ileam;hlle, turn on the receiver and gfet in the habit of listening to Europe or 
Latin ^urerica at breakfast instead of the local "rock and roll" station. Sbortwaving 
is a habit- -a good one for a change. 

**** 

"La vo2 hlspSnlca" by Le6n Mtav&ez 
St. Olaf College (Worthfleld, Minn. ) 

"La vos hispSnica de San Olaf" is heard vreekly on the campus of St. Olaf 
<^ollcgc In southern i^llnnesota. This Spanish radio program provides a real experience 
Zor a student body that is predominantly Lutheran and heavily of Scandinavian heri'-a:2. 
{>urin3 our 30-minute program, calls have come in from a fcTr listeners demanding to 
htio-.? t»:,£t has happened to KSTO, the student radio station. Perhaps some fear that wo 
r^rc broadcasting ^hc Voice of Habana, Cuba. 

Actually our program is vary non -political. Since less than ti70 hundred students 
of our nearly 3,000 student body can understand Spanish, t/e emphasize the playing of 
rpanish and Latin American music (songs by Raphael, Joan Ilanuel Serrat, Joaquin Dinz, 
Iiocedades, ate, ), blormally we play a variety of musical styles explaining before- 
hand hat type of singer or group--folk, rock, etc, --t»a are about to hear. We have 
reflected upon the influence that popular 0. S. music has among young people in 
Spanish -speaking countries. But in one of our programs we explained hoi; the music 
of f.he ^ndcan Indians had apparently influenced the music of txio popular U. S, singe:.s, 
Simon and Garfunkel, in "Sl condor pasa. " 

Although we devote much time to music in the programs, we always Include annovnce- 
^nonts of special films, conversation tables, parties, lectures, etc. on campus for 
those interested in the Spanish-speaking world. Ue are particularly pleased when a 
'7tu(!cnt Informs us that he attended a special event only because he heard our 
biroadc. jt. 



Issue number 3 of volume 1 of this newsletter carries a good solution to this 
problem by Richard A. Schwartz. 
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Occasionally vq have coiaraercials--sO!ne professional such as Coke coorxaercials in 
Spanish and otbetrs that have developed ourselves or that vie have selected from 
magazines and newspapers. 

Since our broadcasting studio is small, only tt70 to four students and/ or 
teachers can participate in any jiven program. ^?e enjoy interviewing students 
X'}ho have spent seme tLae in a Spanish -speak ins area. Ilbst have interesting 
experiences to relate. Once in a tahile a native speaker from Cuba or Colombia 
or Puerto lUco, etc. joins us. 

Last year we recorded our programs; not-? that we have developed more confidence, 
vt6 do most of theai live. Jokes and sayings or proverbs arc used both to entertain 
our audience and to relax our participants. 

hat liav_ ^tt . r^^ti to Jo in to orj.<ini.-. . a group of students to handle our 
x^eekly prograras. l-e also publicize the program in our classes and hope to increase 
interest in this fashion. At least once a semester I use sample tapes of our 
programs In class for teaching purposes. I question students about what they have 
heard; explain the jokes and sayings, etc. I am considering paying for promos 
advertising our Spanish program on the radio station itself. 

Susamlng up, want to njal«e our students very aware that there Is a Spanish- 
speaking wrld out there and to sive those who understand Spanish or trant to improve 
their listening cor.prchension an opportunity to hear the language outside of class and 
the language laboratory. Jhcn I first approached our station's program director 
about the possibility of having a program in Spanish, he told rac that mine was the 
first request of this type that the station had ever received. Hopefully professors 
at other colleges will make similar requests and the number of such programs will 
continue to grow. 

**** 
Editorial 

Le6n Uarviez* use of radio is a different application from those previously 
described. It is particularly valuable for its potential for linking a language 
faculty to the conanunity in which it lives end works. We found this to be the. case 
with our Spanish public service radio show on m\A in ^'est Lafayette, IM. The 
statldn was eager to run a program of musxc and domestic advice of the Spanish- 
speaking minorities. A program of pedagogical intent did not generate the same 
enthusiasm. Our program, Acomplname, features music, recorded phone interviews, 
and consumer information. It is circulated via 'JBM's tape neto?ork to five other 
Indiana tovms. Other language teachers are broadcasting their own programs in 
Leadvllle, Colorado and 2. Chicago^ Indiana. Me would like to hear of still others, 
i^erhaps we can exchange tapes. 

Correspondence 

tre thank lis* Cecilia V. Hanes (65^ ^'. Roller Coaster l^oad, Tucson, Arizona 85704) 
for her conanents regarding the use of celevised Spanish jabonescas (soap operas) 
which are broadcast in many areas with Spanish -spo.iking .rlnorlty populations. She 
notes that the plots are so redundant that comprehension by language learners is 
facilitated. Xhls will, no doubt, be demonstrated at the forthcoming ACTFL convention 
in Denver t;here Jcan-l^'lerre Ben^lad (dnlyerslty of .^tossachusett8--iaiherst) xrill be 
chairing a session on the use of television. 
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• ' tiCTFL x-rograai Includes Sessiooi on r^adto 

IJhen the American Council on the Teachins of Foreign Langudses ( aCTFL), 
Xhe Ainerican ^Vssociation oZ Teachers of French (iATP), and llie American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and iPortuguese (MTSP) meet this fall (November 28>l>ece!aber 1, 
1974, excluding pre-conference workshops that begin ilovember 25) at the Hilton Hotel 
in Denver, Colorado, there will once again be a session devoted to the use of radio 
in language teaching. I^bert J. Helson (University of Illinois), iinne Slack 
(Boston University), Philip D. Smith, Jr. (I'est Chester State College), and Richard 
E. t^ood (Adelphi University) vrill present the rationale for using radio along x^th 
information regarding the selection and use of equipment and techniques for class- 
room teaching with radio. Alan Qarfinlcel (?urdue iMiversity) t;ill chair the session. 

BXBUOGR^Y 

Anon, "Little P^dio Station in Brazil is Gaining attention. " The ITex? York Times, 
February 18, 1974, p. 22. 

Radio Brasilia, a nev shorti7ave station from Brazil, is increasing its potrer and the 
number of languages in vjhich it broadcasts, 

Papalia, Anthony, et al. "implementing Student-centered Foreign Language xerograms" 
in ^?arren Bom, ed. , Reports of the Working Committees of the Mortheast Conference 
on the Teaching of Foreign Languages. Boston: northeast Conference, 1974, pp. 101~3. 

I^ortheast Conference reports are available from the llLti-ACTFL liaterials Center, 

&2 Fifth Avenue, Nevr York, l^Y. lOOll. Anne Slack (Boston University) prepared the 

portion of this report dealing uith radio. 

Shelton, LeRoy i:^ "Shortwave: an Untapped Resource." Hispania 47 (1964): 123-25 

!'Ood, Tvichard S. "Shortwave Tvadlo as a Teaching Aid for Portuguese. " Hispania 57 
(1974): 53-63. 
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